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THE ATTITUDE OF THE DANCER 
TOWARD MUSIC 

By FREDERICK H. MARTENS 

HE fact that a great majority of people still believe that the 
function of music in the modern art-dance is, after all, 
principally a rhythmic one, and that the dancer regards 
music as a mere accompanimental incident to his own art is a 
tribute to the longevity of a once-accepted conclusion. So it 
was during the eighteenth century, hence thus must it be to-day. 
And yet the dancer has travelled far from the formally hedged 
and bordered walks of academic tradition, and in the course of 
his journey his attitude toward music has undergone a radical 
change. How radical, a survey of the position of the eighteenth 
century art-dancer as regards music, and its contrast with the 
point of view of the artist of to-day will clearly establish. 

The ideals of the exponents of the eighteenth century art- 
dance were, to all practical intent, purely terpsichorean. Gaetano 
Vestris, unlettered and ignorant, knew nothing but the one art 
in which he surpassed all other male dancers of his day. What 
place could music hold in the estimation of a man who could 
say and believe, "The century has produced but three really 
great men — Frederick the Great, Voltaire and myself!" Jean 
Georges Noverre, it is true, a man of intellectual ability and 
education, allowed music to play an important part in his scheme 
of the ideal ballet; yet it was a part more or less subordinate 
and decorative, not a principal one. And Marie-Auguste Vestris, 
le dieu de la danse, son of Gaetano, after Gluck had done all in 
his power to "fatten" the dancer's r6le during the first rehearsals 
of Iphigenia in Paris, was still unsatisfied, and with his impor- 
tunities drew from the composer the retort: "Go dance in 
Heaven, if you are the god of the dance — but not in my opera!" 
We smile at Gluck's indignation when the same spoiled dancer, 
without the least regard for the musical and dramatic verities, 
insisted upon the opera's closing with a chaconne. "A chacconel" 
Gluck cried, "and did the Greeks dance chaconnes?" But when 
Vestris petulantly insisted that it was impossible to dance to 
Gluck's music, a royal hint informed him that it would be best 
to apologize to the composer for the remark. Upon their meeting, 
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however, Gluck gave him no chance to make amends. Seizing 
the ballet-master, a small man, in his arms and whistling a ballet- 
air from Iphigenia, he capered about the room, dragging his 
little antagonist with him by main strength. "You see," he 
exclaimed maliciously, when he had deposited the breathless 
dancer in an arm-chair, "one can dance to my melodies after 
all!" Yet Gluck did not always have it his own way, for some 
of the dance divertissements in Alceste were introduced merely 
to satisfy the exigencies of Messieurs de la danse — "the gentlemen 
of the dance" — as they were called. On the other hand Gluck 
informed Vestris that "an artist whose whole science lay in his 
heels" was not entitled to kick them up in an opera like Armide. 
On occasion, however, Gluck's artistic good taste, overruled by 
the dancers, was justified by the public. A ballet interpolated 
against his better judgment between the second and third acts 
of Alceste was hissed and whistled from the stage, in a tumult, 
according to Grimm, "which all the talent of Vestris and Guimard 
could not appease." 

Nor did Gluck's predecessor Lully find it easy to deal with 
the dancers. Lully, for his tragic operas, wanted dance movements 
which would, when necessary, conform to their nature and stress 
the tragic note, by substituting appropriate pantomime poses 
and gestures for the empty elaboration of the conventional steps. 
Did he succeed in making the famous dancers of his day realize 
what he was after? Not at all. He was obliged to choose novices, 
unspoiled by the traditions of their art, and laboriously train 
them to carry out his intentions. The dancers of his time, as 
those of Gluck's, could see nothing but their own dance per se, 
all else, proportion, character, the relation of the dance to the 
expressive content of the music, was a matter of indifference to 
them. 

And despite Noverre's visions of a composite dance art in 
which were to be merged the dance, pantomime, music and poetry, 
his theories rather than his practice were modern. True, Mozart 
wrote a ballet for Noverre. But what were the circumstances? 
Noverre practically ignored the composer's share in the work 
and despite his theoretic stand considered Mozart's delightful 
ballet airs as nothing more than a musical complement of the 
scenic picture, far less important, in reality, than the costumes 
of his balleteuses. And in a review of the premiere of the ballet 
(it was bracketed with Piccinni's Finte Gemelle, at the Paris OpSra, 
June 11, 1778), published by the Journal de Paris on the day 
following, the music is hardly mentioned at all, but the entire 
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article devoted to an account of the dancing of Vestris and d'Auber- 
val, the Guimard and Miles. Asselin and Allard. Nor did the public 
of that time, in general, take the music of the ballet any more 
seriously than did the dancers. 

Names like those of Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven, Cherubini 
stand out by reason of their prominence among the composers 
of eighteenth century ballet music. Yet what they contributed 
was in the main incidental — Mozart's ballets are details of his 
operas, Beethoven wrote but one actual ballet, Prometheus. 
And in all their ballet music the dance interest was paramount 
with the public. Besides, a host of lesser composers, now for- 
gotten (save when their music, like that of Gardel, is resurrected 
to rhythm the dance of some artist like Pavlowa) supplied the 
ephemerally tuneful dScor which the dancer at the end of the 
eighteenth century regarded as an agreeable background rather 
than a necessity for the proper display of his art. 

During the first half of the nineteenth century a change 
took place. The view-point of the dancer remained practically 
the same; yet he began to acknowledge in practice that music 
of a better calibre was a desideratum. Something that went 
beyond mere rhythm, mere tune, was appreciated by audiences. 
Auber, Herold, Spontini, Rossini, Meyerbeer, mainly in their 
opera-ballets, opened up to the dancer new vistas of musical 
cooperation with their own art. Didelot, Deshayes, Doulon, 
Albert Paul were danseurs prominent in early Victorian days, 
both in Paris and in London, while the danseuses included Fanny 
Ellsler, Taglioni, Noblet, Carlotta Grisi, Therese, Cerito, Lucile 
Grahn and, in general, their attitude toward music differs from 
that of Vestris and his companions. Yet much of the music then 
written for the ballet was musically negligible. A Schneizhoffer 
composed that of Taglioni's masterpiece La Sylphide. Adolph 
Adam, a decidedly lesser Auber, was the author of Giselle. And 
in Russia, where Petipa had inaugurated the spectacular ballets, 
the ballets de grands cadres, writers like Minkus and Pugni supply 
their music, just as Carlo Blasis and Marenco did for the Italian 
ballets of the same type. And though Blasis in his writings 
encouraged the student of dancing to become a musician as 
well, many of the models offered him for study at the time in the 
field of ballet music were of decidedly questionable artistic value. 

There is no denying, however, that the dancer of the period 
was more or less affected by the introduction of the folk-dances 
of various lands — Spain, Poland, Italy, Russia — into the art 
repertory. And in the folk-dance, music is the underlying princi- 
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pie which supports the whole emotional structure of the dance. 
Folk-dances, even in an art development, have a certain amount 
of the natural and spontaneous thrust upon them. The dancer 
is forced to admit the participation of music as an emotional 
and esthetic, instead of a mere rhythmical and decorative factor. 
Even among the Zulus, the great tribal dances are the incidental 
accompaniments of colloquial war and hunting songs. Hence 
the folk-dance may be said to have aided in the re-orientation of 
the dancers' outlook on music. And then, too, in the course of 
time, composers of real distinction began to devote attention to 
the ballet as a musical form. Delibes, Bizet, Widor, Saint-Saens, 
Reyer, Massenet in France, Tschaikovsky, Arensky and Glazounov 
in Russia, in their ballets proper and ballets d'opira gave music a 
new standing in the dance, and accustomed the ears of the dancer 
to music that had a higher qualitative value than that of mere 
accompaniment. Yet though their ears may have heard and 
appreciated the change, music, even at the present time, is no 
more than an accessory to the dancer wedded to the older classic 
traditions of his art which, despite the innovations of the Ballet 
russe and those of numberless individual interpretative dancers, 
still flourish at the Paris OpSra, in the Court Operas of Berlin 
and Vienna, in La Scala at Milan and its South American vassal, 
the Teatro Colon of Buenos Aires. In the engaging and artistic 
ballets presented at the Paris Optra, for instance, where, to quote 
M. Serge de Diaghileif, the dancers have leur tradition a eux, 
terpsichorean grace, elegance and lightness within the formal 
and established limits of the school of Staats and Mariquita 
still represent the ultimate goal of ambition. The decorative 
element has not been unaffected by the passing of the Russians, 
but the dancers' view-point as regards music has not greatly 
changed. And an ornate and elaborate formalistic development 
of the dance action makes more than a superficial and rhyth- 
mic welding with the music hard to attain. Beneath the veils 
of the Hindoo dancing-girls in the ballet of Massenet's Roi de 
Lahore and the coverings of the bacchantes in Saint-Saens's 
Dejanire peep forth the traditions of the Ecole de Danse de 
rOpSra. The music accompanies their dancing — they do not 
dance the music. 

There may be excellent musicians among the dancers of the 
corps de ballet of the Paris OpSra: among the dancers of the Rus- 
sian Ballet there are. In their case the erstwhile Imperial Ballet 
School laid especial stress on music. The dancer might be an 
indifferent executant, or might not play at all, but his "appreci- 
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ation," his musical intelligence and apperception were developed 
and encouraged with painstaking care, of which the best proof 
is to be found in the interpretation of such works as SchSMrazade 
L'Apres-midi d'un faun, Le Sacre du Printemps and other ballets 
of the modern interpretative repertory. And the dancer and 
ballet-master who designs and develops works of this type, 
where the emotional and descriptive details of the musical move- 
ment are given plastic visibility in the terpsichorean movement, 
must be a musician. He needs far more than a sense of rhythm 
to enable him to realize his perfected art effort. A sense of rhythm 
may suffice to correlate motion in tone and motion in the dance, 
but it is not enough to shed light on the inner relation of the 
two, to develop their emotional or esthetic affinity. It is this 
sensitized feeling for the unity of music and the dance, not the 
surface unity of measure rhythm, but the intimate unity of emo- 
tional rhythm, which marks the attitude of the modern inter- 
pretative dancer toward music, as distinct from that of the follower 
of classic tradition, whose view-point still antedates in a measure 
the French Revolution. 

Some time before the New York premiere of the ballet Sadko, 
given last season, the writer was talking with Adolf Bolm about 
his new creation. The Russian artist shed a vivid light on the 
dancer's attitude toward his work. He spoke of his preparatory 
studies of the finny ibdwellers of the Prince of Monaco's Ocean- 
ographic Museum at Monaco, in order to secure dance movements 
and figures based on a genuine "nature" note, for his subaqueous 
ballet; he showed various books of Russian legend and fairy- 
tale, of whose versions of the Sadko legend he had been making 
a comparative study. He touched on details which proved that 
he had been living with his subject for some time, and then the 
question of its music was raised. At once Bolm produced a score 
of Sadko, not the orchestral score which the musicians were re- 
hearsing, but a four-hand score which he always kept at hand, 
as he explained. It was a copy which evidently had been used, 
and used often, and as he ran through it (beside the piano Bolm 
has studied violin), it was entirely plain that he knew every 
note, and not as a mere rhythmic unit either. He was able to 
develop the entire programme of the ballet out of Rimsky- 
Korsakov's symphonic poem; he knew its every dynamic, every 
emotional effect. And, later, watching him at rehearsal, it was 
plain that every measure of this music was imprinted on his 
memory. The Prince Igor ballet he had made musically his own 
with the same thoroughness and insight. 
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Or we may take the case of Mme. Maria Kousnezoff. Here 
we have a Russian dancer doubled by a Russian prima-donna 
in one and the same person. In Traviata, Manon and Tosca 
she delighted Paris audiences during the winter of 1916; and 
during the course of the same season added additional laurels 
to her fame as a danseuse de character e. 

It was the writer's privilege to watch Nijinsky direct a 
rehearsal of his ballet Till Eulenspiegel, to Richard Strauss's 
music, a score whose intricacies, though programmatically it is 
clear enough, none will deny. The Austrian conductor who directed 
the work had little or no French, which Nijinsky spoke; and the 
latter no German, and the writer served as a medium for the 
exchange of ideas. It soon developed that this and that was not 
as it should be : "There is not enough horn-tone ! " said M. Nijinsky 
when a certain passage was reached — and he was right. The 
passage was scored for four horns, and only two horn-players had 
appeared to play. In another place the flutes did not produce 
the prescribed pianissimo and were kept at it until they did. 
The entire musical score was thus rehearsed before any stage 
rehearsal was thought of, and rehearsed with an attention to 
detail and a sense of musical finish and proportion on the part 
of the famous dancer which showed how well acquainted he was 
with every page of its orchestration. It was an admirable display 
of musical, not mere rhythmical intelligence on M. Nijinsky's 
part, and one that was entirely convincing. And it is evident 
that a new note in music, if it be sincere, is remarked by the 
dancer who represents the modern trend. Leo Ornstein has 
informed the writer that Leonide Massine, after he had heard 
the "Wild Man's Dance" and the "Three Moods: Anger, 
Peace, Joy" played in recital, was so taken with the possibilities 
their music offered for dance-dramatization that he sought out 
the composer with a view of obtaining his consent to their or- 
chestration for that purpose. In other words, the musical taste 
and understanding of the dancer enabled him to judge for himself 
as to the music he had heard, and its availability for his use. 

Naturally the modern dancer, with all his knowledge of music 
and the sympathetic outlook it gives, is not always infallible 
in his selection of musical material for dramatic and musical 
amalgamation. Midas, a ballet conceived to a symphonic poem 
by Maximillian Steinberg, reflects little credit on his musical good 
taste; the same may be said of Narcisse. And who would venture 
to compare the music of Maud Allan's "Vision of Salome" to 
that of Florent Schmitt's TragSdie de Salome? But when we 
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think of such errors of musical judgment, we need but recall 
Le Sacre du Printemps, Petrouchka, L'Aprfo-midi d'un faun, 
SchShSrazade. The music of Thamar and of CISpoatre may lay 
itself open to criticism as regards content, yet it is raised im- 
measurably above that of Beyer's Puppenfee or Marenco's Ex- 
celsior. And in the repertory thus far established by the Russian 
Ballet, aberrations of musical good taste are, all in all, infrequent. 
The music of La LSgende de Joseph, handicapped by its absurd 
symbolic program, which forced the composer to attempt to 
express in tone pseudo-philosophic abstractions impossible of 
expression, is at any rate far more vital and compelling than the 
ear-tickling inanities of such older Italian ballets de spectacle as 
Messalina or Sieba. And if in the Coq d'Or of Rimsky-Korsakov 
the Russians have brought the music into a new and somewhat 
more or less awkward situation vis-A-vis the dramatic development 
of its story, it should be remembered that they have lent a plau- 
sible scenic light, color and beauty of motion to Schumann's 
Carnaval, and have given visual expression to the ethereal charm 
of some of Chopin's most delightful melodic thought. Nor is 
it a little thing to have lent freshness and a new vitality to Weber's 
hackneyed "Invitation to the Dance" — for the Russian dancers 
who have wedded it to Theophile Gautier's poem in their lyric 
interpretation, have given its music a novel poesy and glamor. 

In the field of "lyric dancing," the dancing of the individual 
artist as distinct from that of the ballet, or symphonic dance, we 
find the change in the dancer's attitude toward music clearly 
defined. Of course, there is much music in use which is of a 
distinctly inferior kind; but in general the best classic, romantic 
and ultra-modern composers are drawn upon for material. Indi- 
vidual compositions by Debussy, Ravel, Dukas (one of the love- 
liest creations in the whole range of the lyric dance is his La 
PSri, a legend of ancient Iran dramatized in the dance by a 
danseur and danseuse to a score which is a favorite in the sym- 
phonic repertory); by Tschaikovsky, Grieg, Sinding, Sibelius, 
Glazounov, Dvorak, Liszt, Rubinstein, Johann Strauss, and a 
host of others; by writers of the more aristocratic types of salon 
pieces like Moszkowski, Lechetizsky, Poldini — the modern dancer 
has a wide choice as regards the kind and character of the music 
to be interpreted in terms of motion. 

As might be expected, this bright picture has its shadows. 
In the case of one distinguished dancer, for instance, who has 
unveiled for occidental audiences the true inwardness of the 
hieratic and temple dances of the Hindoo East, the beauty of 
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her art cannot excuse the paucity of its musical complement. 
There is a wealth of fine musical material, genuine impressions 
d'Orient by modern composers of high standing which would, 
even did the dancer choose to consider her music the merest 
corollary to her dances, give them a more subtle musical color 
and suggestion; and it is a pity that her art should have to miss 
that final quality of convincing charm which appropriate music 
conveys. 

Again there is an unfortunate tendency on the part of the 
interpretative dancer to consider any music labeled with an 
Oriental title, and having a few "outward and audible" signs of 
conventional Orientalism, as genuine Eastern music. Luigini's 
pleasant Ballet orientale, for instance, is not truly of the East. 
A master like Verdi may be able to evoke the Orient in his A'ida 
dances, but as a rule the musical bric-a-brac made in Milan is 
anything but Mohammedan or Hindoo. It comes as a shock to 
realize that another well-known dancer whose musical taste, as 
reflected in her dance programs, is ordinarily beyond reproach, 
should have been satisfied last season to stage an Oriental ballet 
with music as weak and trifling as that written by a certain 
Belpazzi. 

Perhaps among all the individual lyric dancers none shows 
such unvarying artistic good judgment in the selection of the 
music she wishes to express in motion as Isadora Duncan. Wagner, 
Beethoven, Schubert and Schumann, Gluck, Cesar Franck, 
Johann Sebastian Bach, Palestrina, Brahms, Grieg and Chopin — 
catholic good taste is reflected in a choice which avails itself of 
the art of such masters. Nor will any cavil at Tschaikovsky's 
Marche Slave or the Marseillaise, though the selection of Louis 
Ganne's Marche Lorraine, and our own "Star-Spangled Banner" 
for dance development may be justified by patriotic rather than 
for musical reasons. In many cases there can be no doubt 
that the programmatic suggestion of a musical composition offers 
the starting-point of an "interpretative" development. Yet to 
what degree the dance can and does interpret absolute music is 
still more or less an open question, and one which we will not 
attempt to solve. 

Every "interpretative" dancer who attempts to express in 
motion absolute music, can reflect no more than an individual 
mood, an individual concept. Even where the sincerity of the 
dancer's art is beyond cavil, the motion scheme is of necessity 
arbitrarily conditioned by certain outstanding characteristics of 
the music itself, rhythm, color, tempo, dynamics. Within these 
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broad outlines must be developed the subtler shades of expression 
which endeavor to express the psychic content of the composition. 
As a working-out in motion-rhythms of those elements in a musical 
work which lend themselves to the purpose, the interpretative 
dance may be justified, in the case of absolute music, by the tenets 
of artistic logic. But it can only "interpret" such music from 
an individual standpoint and no two dancers would have the 
same concept. And who is to say which, if any version, transmutes 
intelligibly into terms of motion the inner meaning of the music 
presented? Where programme music is concerned — using the 
term in a wide sense — the dancer is more sure of being under- 
stood. A definite idea has already been called forth; there only 
remains its expression. No matter how that expression may 
vary, the key to its meaning is always at hand. The music 
of the Marseillaise explains itself, and as Miss Duncan interprets 
it, is merged with her dance. It does not call for commentary 
or elucidation. But Cesar Franck and Bach — would they them- 
selves be able to say whether or no their music's innermost 
meaning is properly revealed in its interpretative dance versions? 

New light may be shed before so very long on this interesting 
question, since Nijinsky has in preparation a series of inter- 
pretative dance-versions of the music of classic and modern 
composers — a mimetic and terpsichorean development of its 
context in which he believes he has found the ideal rendering 
of psychic and emotional tone values in rhythmic movement. 
When so great an artist and innovator in the field essays a solution 
of the problem we cannot help feeling that he may have realized 
possibilities unsuspected or discounted as impossible of attainment. 

The dancer who, at the present day, wishes to attain the 
higher ranks of the terpsichorean hierarchy must be in some degree 
a musician, must have that understanding of music's emotional 
and intellectual content without which his own art of necessity 
falls short of its full fruition of beauty and meaning. Where this 
musical apperception is not developed there must needs be a 
hiatus between intent and perfect realization. And, in a greater 
or lesser degree, nearly every dancer, speaking in a higher artistic 
sense of the word, realizes the fact. Though the old academic 
order still exists side by side with the newer, more vital dispen- 
sation, since it represents a merely ocular, and hence more obvious 
development of the ballet and the pas seul, with music as an 
agreeable secondary concomitant, it lives only because of the 
disinclination of the multitude to change, especially to change 
when there is implied even the slightest mental effort toward a 
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fuller and more subtle enjoyment of beauty. Yet, as before 
remarked, even the attitude of the traditional dancer toward 
music has been modified during the past two hundred years. 
And that of the more independent dancer, of the disciple of Fokine 
and Isadora Duncan, has undergone a complete transformation. 
Music has come into its own as a part of the dance curriculum 
well-nigh as important as the dance itself. Vestris danced "to 
music, " it did not much matter what or whose. Nijinsky, Bolm, 
Duncan and the rest dance music itself, and had they not "music 
in their souls" would never have reached that height of artistry 
in their chosen field which is incontestably theirs. No longer 
does the dancer regard music as a bondsmaid, a handmaiden 
subject to his every caprice and whimsey; she has been raised 
to the dignity of a consort, without whose aid and inspiration he 
is shorn of half his power, and is unable to make out a convincing 
case for the art whose possibilities it is his duty to exploit. 



